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No people have laid greater emphasis upon the sacredness 
of life than have the Jews. The human l>eing reflected the 
holiness of (tod, for “ in the image of God made lie man ” 
(Gen. 1, 27). But life itself, even the life of the lower 
animals, was held dear, for “ the righteous man regardeth the 
life of his beast” (Prov. Nil, 10). To care for one’s health 
was regarded as a religious duty. 

The people who looked upon life as sacred were naturally 
solicitous in their eare of the sick. One of the highest duties 
was to visit the sick, and in the Talmud we read that this 
obligation extended equally to visiting the Gentile and the 
Jew. (Talmud, Gittin lila.) This was in conformity with 
the verse “ Thou shalt not abhor an Edomite, for he is thy 
brother; thou shalt not abhor an Egyptian, because thou wast 
a stranger in his land ” (Deut. XXIII, 8). The tolerant 
spirit of the Jew was shown in his readiness to help the 
Gentile in distress. 

Throughout Hebrew literature we find the most humane 
references to the sick. Thus in the Sefer Hasidim of 1?, Judah 
of Hatisbon (12-13th cent.) we read: 


It was regarded as proper that the physician should receive 
recompense for his service. Of course this was not to act as a 
hardship to the poor. We read that Abba (a leech and there¬ 
fore belonging to a class that did not enjoy the same esteem 
as did the physician) had in his office a money-box into 
which those who received treatment would place what they 
desired to give. But no one could tell how much or how little 
each one paid. When a learned man came he would accept no 
payment, and if the patient was poor he would help him with 
a gift and refuse to accept any fee. (Talmud Taan. 21b.) 

The physician was expected to treat his patients in a sympa¬ 
thetic and humane manner. This is beautifully shown in a 
. passage in the Midrash, the ancient homiletical exegesis of 
the Thora: 




Even when the physician sees that death is approaching, he 
still says to the patient " Eat this and abstain from that, drink 
this and not that,” but he does not say “ Your end is near,” and it 
rebukes the prophet Isaiah in the name of King Hezekiah for tell¬ 
ing him bluntly “ Set thy house in order for thou shalt die and 
not live” (II Kings XX, 1).‘ 


If a rich man and a poor man be sick and thou seest all the 
world going to see the rich man, go thou to the poor one, even 
though he be ignorant and unlectured .... Make no sign of 
visible disgust when thou meetest people afflicted with loathsome 
visible disease: for they are God’s creatures, remember, and 
healthy as well as sick are all alike dependent upon him.' 

I 

The duty to treat the injured is expressed in Exodus (XXI, 
18, 15)) : “ And if men contend, and one smite the other with 
a stone or with his fist, and he die not, but keep his bed; if 
he rise again, and walk abroad upon his staff, then shall he 
that smote him be quit; only he shall pay for the loss of his 
time, and shall cause him to be thoroughly healed.” ’ 

This is not the occasion to discuss the theological dispute as 
to the propriety of any human interference in disease, looked 
upon as a visitation of God. Though the dispute was waged 
for a long time in Judaism and in Christianity, the practice of 
medicine won'its proper position among the Jews at an early 
date. We are not surprised to learn that the Jew’s made 
great demands of the physician, that the ethical standards 
they set up for him were very high. Cotild less have been 
expected of those who followed the profession of Him who 
said: “ I am the Lord that healeth thee” (Exodus, XV, 26). 


1 I desire to express my gratitude to Dr. E. N. Rabinowitz, The 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Dr. A. A. Neuman, Dropsie 
College, Philadelphia, and especially to Professor Alexander Marx. 
Jewish Theological Seminary, New York, for the valuable help 
they have rendered me in the preparation of this essay. 

'See Zunz: Jewish Moralists in "Hebrew Characteristics.” 
American Jewish Publication Society, New York, 1875, p. 22. 

‘ A curious version is found in the Vulgate and other transla¬ 
tions: “That he make restitution for his work and for his ex¬ 
penses upon the physicians.” (See Douay Version.) 


In the great code, the Shullian Arueh, which llahbi Joseph 
Caro ’ wrote in the third quarter of the Kith century and 
which embodies rabbinic laws, we find an important chapter 
dealing with the rules governing the practice of the physician.' 

Text of Rabbi Joseph Caro. 

1. The Thora permits the physician to treat disease. It 
is a meritorious act to do so, under the general principle of 
saving a life in danger. One who refrains from doing so. 
sheds blood [t. e., is guilty of sacrificing life]. Even if there 
is another who can treat the sick man, the physician dare not 
refuse his services, because it is not through the aid of every 
man that the patient has equal chances to be cured. Yet 
should no man occupy himself with medicine, unless he is 
well trained and there is no one better fitted than he in the 
place ; otherwise, he is shedding blood. If one treats a patient 
without the approval of the court [official license] he is in 
duty bound to pay damages, even though he is an expert. And 
if he treats a patient with the approval of the court and errs 
and injures the patient, he is not responsible to the human 
court but he is not absolved from his obligations to the higher, 
the heavenly court. If he kills the patient through negligence 
and he becomes aware that he is guilty of unintentional 
murder, he goes into exile [as “the manslaver that kills any 


’This subject is taken up in detail by Preuss, Virchows Arch.. 
CXXXVIII, 280. 

•R. Joseph Caro was born in Portugal in 1488 and died in Safed. 
Palestine, in 1575. 

• Shulhan Arueh Yorah Deah, 336. 
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person through error.” See Numbers, XXXV, 9-34: l)eut., 
XIX, 1-13.]' 

2. A physician is prohibited from taking a fee for his 
expert knowledge or for instruction, but only for his pains and 
for the time he spends. 

3. If one has drugs and his sick neighbor wishes to buy 
them, he is prohibited from raising the price higher than is 


' The responsibility of the physician is formulated in the Tosefta, 
an ancient collection of detailed statements of the traditional law. 
Tosefta (ed. Zuckermandel), Gittin, IV, 6. A professional doctor, 
authorized by Beth Din, who has caused harm to his patient is 
free if the error was unconscious but guilty if it was knowingly 
committed, for the sake of the social order. 

Ibid.. Baba Kama, VI, 17: A professional doctor authorized by 
Beth Din, who has harmed his patient is free before a human 
tribunal, and his judgment is referred to Heaven. 

Ibid., X, 11: A professional doctor authorized by Beth Din who 
has caused harni to his patient is free; if he has wounded him 
more than was necessary, he is guilty. 

Ibid.. Makkot, II, 5: A professional doctor authorized by Beth 
Din who has caused the death of a patient is exiled (to the cities 
of refuge). This holds true only if the doctor did just what was 
required; but if he has exceeded the limit and thereby caused 
death, .lie is not exiled because he is guilty wittingly. Neverthe¬ 
less, he does not incur the penalty of death. 

That the passages are not altogether consistent is quite apparent 
and Duran summarizes his exposition of these laws as follows: 
“ If a physician authorized by Beth Din to practice caused harm 
to his patient, which other physicians discovered to be due to his 
error, then he is legally guilty of assault whether the error was 
committed consciously or unconsciously. If he caused death, he 
has the status of a murderer. But if he made no error in the 
nature of the treatment and was unsuccessful in carrying it out, 
then for the sake of the social order (i. e., that the doctors 
should not give up their profession) he is acquitted by the 
human tribunal and his judgment is referred to Heaven; 
while, if he caused death, he is exiled. If, however, he 
exceeded the necessary measures, then he is guilty of assault or 
murder and must pay damages in the one case, and .the penalty of 
death in the other event, if he was forewarned, or left to the ven¬ 
geance of the ‘ redeemer,’ if he was not warned.” Duran, who was 
himself a physician, (Respona, Part II, No. 52), ends this para¬ 
graph with the pious wish: "And may God grant our portion to 
be among those who are-successful in their profession and may 
He save us from errors. Amen.” 

It is here that Duran proceeds to draw the contrast between 
medical doctors and surgeons, thus: " It appears that by ' Rophe 
umman ’ is meant one who heals wounds with the work of his 
hands. If he commits an error consciously or unconsciously, he 
inflicts a bruise; if he uses a metallic instrument he causes death 
.... but one who cures the sick with medicines, laxatives, drugs, 
baths, and resting is not called ‘ Rophe umman ’ but ' Rophe ’ 
and is not included in the former category. He cannot be sued 
for damages as he did not wound his patient. If such a physician 
commits an error and causes death or increases the suffering of his 
patient, he is free even before the judgment of Heaven, if his 
intentions were to cure and not to harm the patient. For he can 
judge but what his eyes see. But he must not rely upon his own 
experiments and reject the opinion of greater experts. If a doctor 
conducts himself rightly and properly, his Heavenly reward will 
be great, because his profession is a dangerous one and he must 
have exercised great caution.” (This account of the Tosefta has 
been given me by Dr. A. A. Neuman.) 


proper. Furthermore, if they agreed upon a high price because 
of the exigencies of the moment (for he was the only one who 
had these drugs) he may claim only their proper value. How¬ 
ever, if the patient agreed to pay a large fee to a physician 
(for his services), he must pay it, because the physician sold 
his expert advice. The patient has no further redress. 

Annotation by Rabbi Moses Tsserles to Rabbi Joseph Caro; ' 
It is true, it is a duty incumbent (upon the physician) to 
treat (the patient). For it is commanded that everyone come 
to the help of one whose life is in danger. If. however, the 
performance of this duty falls to one who refuses to alt 
without remuneration, the court cannot deprive him of his fee. 
Neither can it release those who obligated themselves from 
fulfilling this obligation. (This is based upon a quotation 
from Rabbi Jacob ben Asher on the authority of Rabbi Moses 
Nachmanidis.)” 

In the writings of Jewish physicians of early and later 
mediaeval times there are a number of references to medical 
ethics; some of these deserve consideration. An essay has 
recently appeared by Professor Ludwig Yenetianer on Asaf 
Judaeus, whom he describes as the oldest medical writer in 
Hebrew (Budapest, 1915). lie shows that Asaf Judaeus 
wrote, various works on cosmography and medicine, and he 
gives evidence to prove that Asaf lived at the latest in the 7th 
century and in Mesopotamia. The words of admonition 
which Asaf and his colleague John spoke to their pupils and 
the oath which they required of them are of great interest 
to us: 

Beware of causing death to anyone by administering the juices 
of poisonous roots. Do not administer to an adulterous wife an 
abortifacient drug. Let not the beauty of woman arouse in thee 
the passion of adultery. Divulge not any secret entrusted to thee 
and do no act of injury or of harm for any price. Do not close 
thy heart to mercy toward the poor and the needy. Say not of the 
good that it is evil, nor of the evil that it is good. Walk not in 
tlie path of sorcerers who raise enmity in marital couples through 
incantation, magic and witchcraft. Do not covet any possession as 
a reward for having aided in an act of infamy. In thy treatment 
do not apply the arts of the idolater, and place no trust in idols, 
for they are naught and are of no avail. On the contrary, ye must 
despise their servants; dead spirits are their idols without ability 
to help their lifeless Images; how much can they avail the living 
human beings? Put thy trust in the Eternal, the God of Truth; He 
kills and He likewise brings to life; He punishes and He heals 
the wound; He gives to man understanding to be of help; He pun¬ 
ishes in righteousness and justice, but He restores in love and in 
mercy; He makes plants of healing to grow up and he implants 
into the perfect heart the ability to heal, in order to make known 
His great grace and his wondrous works before great multitudes, 
so that all living may understand that He is the Creator and 
beside Him there is none who can help. The nations place their 
trust in idols who cannot help them in the hour of need, nor save 
them in their distress; thus their hope and their longings lead 
unto death. It is proper, therefore, that ye separate yourselves 
from them, that ye keep yourselves far removed from their idols 


"Rabbi Moses Isserles lived in Crakow from 1520-1572. His 
annotations are regarded as essential and as binding, especially 
by the Askenasic Jews. 

“The translation from the Shulhan Aruch has been prepared by 
Dr. Rabinowitz. 
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and that ye call upon the name of the Eternal, the living God, the 
God of the spirits of all flesh, in whose hand lies the power over 
the souls of all living and the spirits of all mankind, to kill or to 
bring to life; no one can escape from his might. Keep Him in 
mind at-all times, seek Him in truth, rectitude, and perfection; 
then will all the works of your hands succeed. He will help you 
to be of aid to others and ye will be praised highly by all mankind; 
the people will forsake their idols for the service of the Eternal, 
for they will recognize that they had placed their trust in nought, 
that they had wearied themselves in vain in the service of gods 
which cannot be of help. Therefore be ye strong and not indolent, 
for great reward awaits your work God will be with you, if ye 
are with him. If ye keep the covenant of your oath and if ye fol¬ 
low our instructions, then ye will be honored as saints in the eyes 
of all mankind who will say: “Happy the nation whose God is 
the Lord; the people whom lie has chosen for his own inheritance.” 
(Ps„ XXXIII, 12). 

Then the pupils answered and said: 

Everything concerning which ye have admonished us. and every¬ 
thing which ye have commanded us, we shall heed, for it is the law- 
of the Tliora and it is our duty to obey it with pure heart, with 
whole soul and with all our strength and not to depart from it 
either to the right or to the left. 

Thereupon they blessed the pupils in the name Almighty, 
the Creator of heaven and earth, and they continued to speak 
words of caution to their pupils and they said ; 

See the Eternal, His Holiness and His Tliora are the witnesses 
that ye fear Him and that ye will not swerve from His laws but 
that ye will follow his commandments and that ye will not depart 
from the straight path, in order to gain profit from helping him 
who is lying in wait for the innocent soul, or from him who mixes 
poison to kill. Do not make known to anyone which plants are 
poisonous, nor give them to anyone' Allow no one to persuade 
you in any manner to produce disease in any one. Take heed 
lest ye cause any hodily deformity whatsoever and be not too much 
in haste to apply the knife. Do not apply cupping immediately but 
only when ye have considered and examined carefully two and 
three times, then only shall ye apply this remedy. Beware lest 
the spirit of pride come upon you and lest ye bear revengeful hate 
against any sick one. In your speech be upright and truthful, then 
will ye find grace in the eyes of God and among men will ye be 
regarded as honest, trustworthy and upright physicians. 

One of the most remarkable statements bearing upon ethics 
of medical practice front the Jewish point of view is to he 
found in the “ Aphorisms” or “ Introduction into Medicine” 
of Isaac Judaeus, consisting of 50 articles. 1 " Isaac Judaeus 
(Abn Jacob Ishak ben Soleiman Kl-Israeli) is a name well 
known in medicine. He was born in Egypt about 830, lived in 
Mauretania and Cyrenaica (Northern Africa) altd died about 
932. The following is a translation of a number of the 
aphorisms: 

(2) As the science of medicine is so extensive and the life 
of man too short to attain the whole, physicians of experience 
must he separated from the foolish, they must “purify them¬ 
selves, make themselves white and be refined” (Daniel XII, 
10), for by their constant study of literature and ceaseless 
investigation they distinguish themselves from the rest of 
mankind. 


” Published with German translation by David Kaufmann, in 

1885. 


(3) The rapidity or slowness or hesitation in the work of 
an artisan depends upon the importance or unimportance ur 
indifference of the object upon which he is working. He, who 
is busied in. drilling openings in pearls must he very careful 
not to destroy the beauty of his work through haste. But it 
is different with him who is collecting the filth of the street. 
It is fitting that he who is engaged in the euro of human 
bodies (which are the most precious of all of the creations of 
this nether world) consider and examine carefully the dis¬ 
eases that may occur, and give his directions after mature 
deliberation and consideration so that he make no irreparable 
error. Therefore the sage (Mesue) says: “If you find a 
physician who is ready as soon as asked to give information 
about every disease and particularly to praise his own methods 
of treatment, you may regard him as a knave.” The prince 
of physicians (Ibn Zoar) says: “ I have never given a person 
a purge without having been anxious in my mind and having 
spent sleepless nights before and after.” 

(4) Just as the physician, according to what has just been 
said, should not be over hasty in acting, so lie dare not he 
negligent or dilatory, for in the ease of most diseases there 
is no time to be lost. lie should, on the contrary, hold to the 
mean between these extremes and he neither too hasty' and 
precipitate nor too tardy and negligent; in acute diseases he 
must think and act quickly because they are pressing. 

(11) The physician does not bring about the cure, hut lie 
prepares and smoothes the way for nature; nature is the actual 
healer. 

(15) The need of the physician is twofold, preserving health 
and curing disease; and the demand for the former is greater 
than for the latter; for it is better for man that he avoid 
becoming ill than that he become ill and be cured. 

(17) The physician who promises to cure disease with 
certainty takes a serious responsibility upon himself. 

(21) If it is possible to bring about a cure by means of 
foods or healthful nourishment, then do not administer drugs 
because these, and especially the purging ones, are contrary 
to nature and are her enemies. 

(23) Endeavor in thy treatment always to use the simple 
drugs, because it is easier for thee to acquire the knowledge 
of their action than that of the complicated ones. 

(25) Never rely in treatment upon wonderworking cures, 
for these depend mostly upon ignorance and superstition. 

(27) It is fitting to the profession of a physician that he 
should be moderate in eating—that lie should not become a 
debaucher nor a glutton. It is a shame and a reproach, if he 
suffer from tedious illness, for then the people will say: 
“ How should he who cannot cure himself, cure others ? ” 

(28) Seal thv mouth to prophetic and self-evident expres¬ 
sions. What thou sayest should generally be stated as con¬ 
ditional. 

(29) Suffer not thv mouth to condemn when something 
happens to a physician, for everyone has his evil day. liet 
thy deeds praise thee, and seek not thine honor in another's 
shame. 
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(30) Make it thy special concern to visit and treat poor 
and needy patients, for in no way canst thou find more meri¬ 
torious service. 

(31) Try to ease the mind of the patient, encourage him 
to look forward to being cured, even if thou are not thyself 
convinced of it, for this will greatly strengthen his nature. 

(38) When the patient does not follow thine injunctions 
or his servants and people do not promptly obey thine instruc¬ 
tions or show thee the proper respect, it were better to give 
up the treatment. 

(39) Fix the fee of thy patient when his disease is in its 
ascendency and most severe, for as soon as he is cured he will 
forget what service thou hast rendered. 

(40) The more thou demandest for thy service, the higher 
thou fixest the fee for thy treatment, the greater will they 
appear in the eyes of the people. Thine art will be looked 
upon as insignificant by those whom thou treatest for nothing. 

(42) Do not visit thy patient too often and do not remain 
with him too long, unless the treatment of the disease demands 
it, for it is seeing the doctor anew that gives joy to the patient. 

(43) Too large a practice confuses the judgment of the 
physician and causes him to give mistaken directions. 

(46) Be concerned in the treatment of princes and the 
wealthy, for they will be liberal to thee with their means, will 
always praise thee and will be devoted to thee after their cure, 
while the common nobodies, when they are cured, will even 
bate thee when they think of the fee which thou hast taken 
from them (Prov. XXIII, 7). 

(50) Excessive activity and effort diminishes the power of 
the physician and weakens his spirit, for he must constantly 
think and be concerned about each patient, hopeful for his 
recovery, and pray for him as though he were “one of his 
kin. that is near to him ” (Lev. XXI, 2). 

An interesting glimpse into the rules of medical conduct 
is given in the will of Judah ibn Tibbon, a famous Jewish 
scholar, translator and physician, who lived in Granada, 
Spain (1120-1190). The following is taken from the ethical 
will of Judah ibn Tibbon to his son: 11 

My son, let thy countenance shine upon the sons of man; visit 
their sick, and let thy tongue be a cure to them; and if thou re- 
ceivest payment front the rich, attend gratuitously upon the poor; 
and the Lord will requite thee, and give thee thy reward. Thus 
shalt thou find favour, grace, and good understanding, in the sight 
of God and man; thou wilt be honoured by high and low among 
Israel and the nations; thy good name will go forth far and near; 
thou tvilt rejoice thy friends, and make thine enemies and adver¬ 
saries jealous. Thou knowSst already what is said in the Mibchar 
Hapeninim: “He who is desirous of having revenge on his ene¬ 
mies, should strive to improve himself to perfection." .... My 
son. accustom thyself to examine the drugs and medicinal vege¬ 
tables one day every week; and do not apply an article which 
thou dost not thoroughly understand .... Why shouldest thou 
not be ashamed of thyself, and of the people, who all know that it 
is owing to thine intemperate diet that thou art sick every year? 
Indeed, there is no greater shame and disgrace than that of a 
physician to be ill from intemperance, one who is to mend others 
and cannot mend himself. 


11 Published by Edelman, London, 1852, pp. 8 and 14. 


From the Responsa of Ibn Adret in the 13th century we cull 
the following: Asked whether a Jewish doctor may render 
obstetric service to a Christian woman, he replied that it was 
his duty to give his service to all who asked for it, to Jews 
and Christians alike and that his teacher, Nachmanides, had 
often treated Christian women. 

I shall close this account with a reference to Amatus Lusi- 
tanus, eminent as a physician and medical writer, the vicissi¬ 
tudes of whose life portray those of his people during the 
middle ages. Born in 1511 in Portugal, he was reared as a 
Marrano (secret Jew). He was driven from his home by 
the inquisition and spent some time in Antwerp, Ferrara 
(where he taught medicine) and Rome and then settled in 
Ancona about 1549 where he resumed his family name and 
again professed Judaism. He acquired an extensive practice 
and was even called upon to treat Pope Julius III. But his 
persecution did not end and he was forced to migrate, finally 
reaching Salonica (about 1558) where he died of the plague 
in 1568. 

He published works on medicine in the form of case histories, 
100 in a volume, entitled “ Centuries.” The last of these, the 
seventh, written 1559, was published under the title “ Cura- 
tionum medicinalium centuries VII.” It closes with the fol¬ 
lowing oath or declaration, which gives expression to bis views 
on the duties and ideals of the physician. 

The Oatii of Amatus. 

I swear by the Eternal God and by His ten most holy com¬ 
mandments which were given on Mount Sinai, through Moses 
as lawgiver, after the people had been freed from their 
bondage in Egypt, that I have never, at any time, done any¬ 
thing in these my treatments save what inviolate faith handed 
down to posterity: that I have never feigned anything, added 
anything or changed anything for the sake of gain: that I 
have always striven after this one thing, namely, that benefit 
might spread forth to mankind; that I have praised no one, 
and censured no one merely to indulge in private passions, 
unless zeal for truth demanded this. If I lie, may I incur 
the eternal wrath of God and His angel Raphael, and may 
nothing in the medical art succeed for me according to my 
desires. Concerning the remuneration, furthermore, which 
is commonly given to physicians, I have not been anxious for 
this, but I have treated many, not only zealously, but even 
without pay: and have unselfishly and unswervingly refused 
several rewards offered by many people; and have rather 
sought that the sick might, by my care and diligence, recover 
their lost health than that I might become richer by their 
liberality: all men have been considered equal by me of what¬ 
ever religion they were, whether Hebrews, Christians, or the 
followers of the Moslem faith. As concerns loftiness of sta¬ 
tion, that has never been a matter of concern to me, and I 
have accorded the same care to the poor as to those born in 
exalted rank; I have never brought about sickness; in diagnosis 
I have always said what I thought to be true; I have unduly 
favored no venders of drugs, except perhaps those whom 1 
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new to surpass the others by reason of their skill in their 
art or because of their natural qualities of mind; in prescrib¬ 
ing drugs I have exercised moderation in proportion as the 
powers of the sick man allowed; I have revealed to no one a 
secret entrusted to me; I have given no one a fatal draught ;T 
no woman has ever brought about an abortion by my aid; 
nothing base has been committed by me in any house where 
I was practising; in short, nothing has been done by me 
which might be considered unbecoming an excellent and 
famous physician. I have always held up to myself Hippoc¬ 
rates and Galen as examples worthy of being followed by me, 
and the records of many other excellent men in the medical 
art have not been scorned by me. In my method of studying 
I have been so eager that no task, however difficult, could 
lead me away from the reading of good authors, nor the loss 
of private fortune, nor frequent journeys, nor yet exile, which, 
as befits a philosopher, I have thus far borne with calm and 
invincible courage; and the many students which I have thus 
far had I have always considered my sons, and have taught 
them very frankly, and have urged them to strive to conduct 
themselves like good men. 1 have published my books on 
medical matters with no desire for profit, but I have had 
regard for this one thing, namely, that I might, in some 
measure, provide for the health of mankind. Whether I have 
succeeded in this I leave to the judgment of others. At all 
events I have held this always before me. and have given it 
chief place in my prayers. Given at Thessalonica, in the 
year of the world 5319 [1559], 

A few years later Amatus died and one of his friends, the 
Marrano Flavin Jacopo de Evora, composed a memorial to 
him in beautiful Latin verses to the following effect: 

He who so often recalled the breath well-nigh gone from the 
dying, and was, therefore, beloved by kings and peoples, lies far 
from the land of his birth, beneath the dust of Macedonia! 
(Graetz's History, English edition, Vol. IV, p. 610.) 

Such were the ethical ideals of the Jewish physician in the 
middle ages. Surrounded by charlatanry, ignorance, fanati¬ 
cism and bigotry, suffering cruel persecutions, driven from 
place to place, they held fast to these high ideals, for nothing 
lower would have been in accord with their traditions and 
their religion. 

APPENDIX, 

It would be tempting to include what is referred to in 
numerous accounts as the “ Prayer of Maimonides.” This 
appeared, in January, 1863 (Allgemeine Zeitung des Juden- 
thums), in a German translation under the title: “Daily 
Prayer of a Physician Before Visiting His Patients, translated 
from a Hebrew manuscript of a celebrated Hebrew physician 
of the 12th century.” It is a very lofty and beautiful prayer. 

It has been published and republished frequently and it is 
ascribed to Maimonides” or to “ a distinguished Jewish physi¬ 
cian of the 12th century,” in such works on medical history 

” An Interesting analysis of this prayer is published by Kroner, 
in which he shows the harmony between it and the writings of 
Maimonides. (Ost und West, 1912, p. 745.) 


as Haeser (1875, Vol. 1, page 837), and in biographies of 
Maimonides (such as Paget's: Maimuni als Medizin. Schrift- 
steller, 1908, p. 244). Professor Gotthard Deutsch of Cin¬ 
cinnati has given an interesting account of the wanderings 
of this prayer and has shown that “ it is the work of Marcus 
Herz, of Berlin (1747-1803), the friend and physician of 
Moses Mendelssohn, and was translated into Hebrew by Isaac 
Euchel, who published it in the Hebrew periodical, “ Ha- 
Meassef, Vol. VI, pp. 242-244, 1790.”“ On account of its 
intrinsic value, it is appended in an English translation. 

Daily Prayer of a Physician. 

Almighty God, Thou hast created the human body with 
infinite wisdom. Ten thousand times ten thousand organs 
hast Thou combined in it that act unceasingly and har¬ 
moniously to preserve the, whole in all its beauty—the body 
which is the envelope of the immortal soul. They are ever 
acting in perfect order, agreement and accord. Yet, when 
the frailty of matter or the unbridling of passions deranges 
this order or interrupts this accord, then the forces clash and 
tile body crumbles into the primal dust from which it came. 
Thou sendest to man diseases as beneficent messengers to 
foretell approaching danger and to urge him to avert it. 

Thou hast blest Thine earth. Thy rivers and Thy mountains 
with healing substances; they enable Thy creatures to alleviate 
their sufferings and to heal their illnesses. Thou hast en¬ 
dowed man with the wisdom to relieve the suffering of his 
brother, to recognize his disorders, to extract the healing sub¬ 
stances, to discover their powers and to prepare and to apply 
them to suit every ill. In Thine Eternal Providence Thou 
hast chosen me to watch over the life and health of Thy 
creatures. I am now about to apply myself to the duties of 
mv profession. Support me, Almighty God, in these great 
labors that they may benefit mankind, for without Thy help 
not even the least thing will succeed. 

Inspire me with love for my art and for Thy creatures. Do 
not allow thirst for profit, ambition for renown and admira¬ 
tion, to interfere with my profession, for these are the enemies 
of truth and of love for mankind and they can lead astray in 
the great task of attending to the welfare of Thy creatures. 
Preserve the strength of my body and of my soul that they 
ever be ready to cheerfully help and support rich and poor, 
good and bad, enemy as well as friend. In the sufferer let 
me see only the human being. Illumine my mind that it 
recognize what presents itself and “that it may comprehend 
what is absent or hidden. Let it not fail to see what is 
visible, but do not permit it to arrogate to itself the power to 
see what cannot be seen, for delicate and indefinite are the 
bounds of the great art of caring for the lives and health of 
Thy creatures. Let me never be absent-minded. May no 
strange thoughts divert my attention at the bedside of the sick, 
or disturb my mind in its silent labors, for great and sacred 
are the thoughtful deliberations required to preserve the lives 
and health of Thy creatures. 

“American Israelite, March 19, 1908. 
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Grant that my patients have confidence in me and my art 
and follow my directions and my counsel. Remove from their 
midst all charlatans and the whole host of officious relatives 
and know-all nurses, cruel people who arrogantly frustrate the 
wisest purposes of our art and often lead Thy creatures to 
their death. 

Should those who are wiser than I wish to improve and 
instruct me, let my soul gratefully follow their guidance ; for 
vast is the extent of our art. Should conceited fools, how¬ 
ever, censure me, then let love for my profession steel me 
against them, so that I remain steadfast without regard for 
age, for reputation, or for honor, because surrender would 
bring to Thy creatures sickness and death. 

Imbue my soul with gentleness and calmness when older 
colleagues, proud of their age, wish to displace me or to scorn 


me or disdainfully to teach me. May even this be of advantage 
to me, for they know many things of which 1 am ignorant, but 
let not their arrogance, give me pain. For they are old and 
old age is not master of the passions. I also hope to attain 
old age upon this earth, before Thee, Almighty God! 

Let me be contented in everything except in the great 
science of my profession. Never allow the thought to arise 
in me that I have attained to sufficient knowledge, but vouch¬ 
safe to me the strength, the leisure and the ambition ever 
to extend my knowledge. For art is great, but the mind of 
man is ever expanding. 

Almighty God ! Thou hast chosen me in Thy mercy to 
watch over the life and death of Thy creatures. I now apply 
myself to my profession. Support me in this great task so 
that it may benefit, mankind, for without Thy help not even 
the least thing will succeed. 


P A LtEOPATHOLOGY.*+ 


By Arnold C. Klebs, M. D., Washington, D. C. 


Palaeopathology is a term applied by Marc Armand Buffer 
to recently developed methods of pathologic investigation in 
the realm of the very old. It is historical research because it 
endeavors to supply data in the evolution of mankind, not in 
the conventional sense, however, for its methods are those of 
direct and systematic observation. The adjective “ pre¬ 
historic,” used so often, would seem a misnomer, because the 
distinction of a history read in written records from one seen 
and studied in equally characteristic objects, chronologically 
determinable, is purely arbitrary and artificial and it would 
do no harm to drop it altogether. 

The Greek prefix in “ Palaeopathology ” may suggest a 
limitation of its scope to the era revealed to us in the fossilized 
forms of life. But such is not intended, although pala’opa- 
thology has already found objects for research in this remote 
epoch. It is an American student, Professor Moodie, who is 
doing pioneer work in this field, by show ing that the Mesozoon 
can yield most interesting pathologic and even bacteriologic 
specimens.” ” Another American investigator, Dr. Ales 
Hrdlicka, has developed intensively the pahcopathologieal side 
in his numerous explorations and studies of the aborigines on 
this continent. The establishment by him of a very remarkable 
exhibition of palwopathologic specimens in San Diego, which 
is probably unique of its kind, is a great credit to scientific 
enterprise in this country. 

These efforts, as well as the subject itself, deserve more 
general attention. The literature on the subject, especially 
the foreign one, being scattered in publications not readily 
accessible, a brief review may not be out of place at a time 
when opportunities for similar research are increasing. 

* A bibliography of the subject will be found at the end of this 
paper. The numbers in the text refer to it. 

t Read before a meeting of The Johns Hopkins Hospital Histor¬ 
ical Club, November 13, 1916. 


We may justly regard Rudolf Virchow as the founder of 
pala'opathology. II is deep interest in archaeology and an¬ 
thropology made it inevitable that in the objects which came 
to his attention the pathological features should not escape 
him. ‘Many reports of these observations of his will be found 
among his writings and his masterful descriptions still merit 
careful attention. Several of his pupils, as well as other 
investigators in Germany and France, have, added reports of 
various specimens. In France and in this country (Robert 
Fletcher”) the subject of ancient trepanation has particularly 
attracted students. But to coordinate such isolated efforts, 
more material was needed and especially competent workers 
in the field, to supervise the excavations, to examine and 
order the material according to fixed standards. Such larger 
opportunities were offered only in recent years by the various 
scientific expeditions to Egypt and especially by the well 
organized archaeological survey undertaken by the Egyptian 
Government in 1908 and 1909, previous to the artificial inun¬ 
dations caused by the closing of the Assuan dam. From this 
undertaking, carried out particularly by Drs. Mare Armand 
Buffer, G. Elliot Smith and Wood Jones, dates the establish¬ 
ment of palaeopathology as a special branch of research. 

It is of the utmost importance that the age of the objects 
to be examined be clearly determined. Amateur explorers 
have too often ignored this. The exploring physician has to 
!>eeome an experienced anthropologist and archaeologist or 
cooperate with such. The type of mummification, the posture 
of the body in the grave, its orientation, the geologic and cul¬ 
tural strata, objects of adornment, clothing and other fabrics, 
pottery and weapons, are some of the features successfully 
utilized for the dating of the remains. Without such circum¬ 
stantial evidence the excavated pathologic specimens have 
very slight scientific value. Previous interferences with these 
burial grounds present problems well nigh insoluble. Just as 
artistic and architectural relics have suffered more from the 
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